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PROMOTION OF CAPITAL ACCUMULATION BY WEST GERMAN WORKERS 


West Germany enacted on May 5, 1965, 
its Second Law for the Promotion of 
Capital Accumulation by Employees. 
One of the primary provisions of the 
law promotes establishment of capital 
accumulation plans through collective 
bargaining agreements. The German 
Minister of Labor characterized the law 
as "the beginning of a new era in the 
history of German social policy."' This 
policy, for some time, has included 
measures designed not only to induce 
financially weak people to save money 
for future contingencies but also to en- 
sure that the savings are not used be- 
fore they amount to a capital of some 
size. 


Legislative Savings Plans 


Under the West German Savings Bo- 
nus Law, of May 6, 1959, any owner 
of a savings account not subject to 
withdrawal for at least 5 years is en- 
titled to a total bonus of 20 percent, 
i.e., 4 percent per year, payable out 
of public funds, in addition to any in- 
terest, dividend, or similar payments 
due him. The bonus applies to amounts 
deposited with credit institutions, sav- 
ing arrangements providing for the 
making of periodic deposits of fixed 
sums, and to disbursements for the ac- 
quisition of stocks, bonds, debentures, 
and investment certificates of invest- 
ment trusts. 

The Housing Construction Bonus Act 
of August 25, 1960, applies similar 
rules to the investment of money in a 
manner promoting housing construc- 
tion, such as accounts at building and 
loan associations into which sums are 
deposited periodically toward a build- 
ing loan. The bonus, as a rule, is 
payable on condition either that any 
amount paid out by the savings insti- 
tution is immediately used for housing 
construction or that no capital dis- 
bursement is due until 6 years after 
the opening of the account. The basic 
bonus is 25 percent (higher for claim- 
ants with children under 18 years of 
age). The annual maximum is DM400 
(about $100). 

Provisions to facilitate the accumu- 
lation of property by persons of low 
and medium income have been included 


in the Federal Government's program 
to transfer publicly owned enterprises 
to private or mixed property. In the 
case of the Volkswagon Works, for ex- 
ample, married persons with an annual 
taxable income not exceeding DM16, 000 
(about $4,000) and unmarried persons 
with an income of not more than 
DM8, 000 (about $2,000) had priority in 
buying small shares, even on an install- 
ment basis. If purchases did not sell 
within the first 2 years, they were en- 
titled to a "social discount" of up to 
25 percent, graduated according to in- 
come and number of children. In the 
case of commitment not to sell the 
shares within a period of 5 years, bo- 
nuses could be claimed also under the 
Savings Bonus Law. 

Similarly, long-term employee owner - 
ship of shares of the company for which 
they work is encouraged by tax reduc- 
tions provided for the issue and acqui- 
sition of "employee shares" at prefer- 
ential terms. The margin between the 
stock exchange price and the price of 
issue of such shares is not subject to 
wage tax if the employees hold their 
shares for at least 5 years. 

The first law designed to promote 
savings and investment by employ- 
ees was enacted July 12, 1961. It pro- 
vides tax incentives for certain benefits 
paid to employees over their regular 
compensation, provided that the bene- 
fits are earmarked for use to build up 
the employees' personal capital. Up to 
an amount of DM312 (about $78) per 
year, such payments to an employee 
are not considered wages and are ac- 
cordingly exempted from employer's 
and employee's social security contri- 
butions. Moreover, the income tax is 
fixed at a flat low rate of 8 percent if 
the employer assumes the obligation to 
pay the tax for the employee. Quali- 
fied for these fiscal concessions are 
payments (a) invested on behalf of the 
employee under the provisions of the 
Savings and Housing Construction Bo- 
nus Acts; (b) used by the employee to 
build or buy a home or to acquire an 
apartment coming under the benefit pro- 
visions of the Housing Construction Bo- 
nus Act, or to discharge debts incurred 
in so doing; (c) used by the employee 
for the construction, acquisition, or 
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debt remission of a home or a per- 
sonally used and owned apartment if 
these actions meet the requirements 
for subsidies or tax incentives under 
the terms of the legislation promoting 
construction of housing; (d) invested at 
a preferential rate in the stock shares 
of a company, reserved for its em- 
ployees; and (e) made to workers but 
remaining at the disposal of the em- 
ployer as a loan guaranteed by a credit 
institution and bearing interest at a rate 
not lower than the standard rate for 
saving accounts withdrawable with 
1 year's notice. 

The voluntary employer payments 
under the law of 1961 may be made in 
the form of granting employees a share 
in plant operation economies achieved 
through their cooperation. Factors 
which may be considered in determining 
such economies are the saving of ma- 
terials, reduced losses of working 
time, diminished waste, careful main- 
tenance of tools and machines, im- 
proved methods of work and quality of 
products, as well as other progress in 
production and productivity. The stat- 
ute thus covers sharing of internal sav- 
ings rather than sharing of profits on 
the ground that the latter depend largely 
on external conditions, especially mar- 
ket trends rather than cooperation of 
the staff. 

To ensure the intended accumulation 
of stable capital and, thus, to meet the 
requirements for tax and social se- 
curity concessions, the benefits cov- 
ered by the law must, with very few 
exceptions, be invested for a minimum 
period of 5 years. To prevent dis- 
crimination, they must, in addition, be 
given to all employees or to groups of 
employees having similar characteris- 
tics, e.g., to all employees perform- 
ing the same activity or having the 
same training. 


Evaluation of the 1961 Law 


The concept embodied in the act of 
July 12, 1961, is still controversial, 
and its application is in an experimental 
stage. Critics express apprehension 
that the urge to keep up appearances 
or raise social status and the influence 
of advertising may counteract any stim- 
ulus to participate in saving and capital 
accumulation plans. They also point out 
that installment buying makes it possible 
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to run up debts which may cancel out 
the effects of such plans. A third ob- 
jection is that the limitation of 


payments to DM312 per year and the: 


income derived from the investment of 
this relatively small sum are not at- 
tractive enough to interest workers in 
the program. Critics of the law, though 
welcoming the possibility of turning the 
saved funds into liquid assets in times 
of want, also feel that improved social 
security and welfare programs would 
be more expedient means of reducing 
potential want, especially because they 
would avoid any economic problems 
which may be created by latent exces- 
sive purchasing power produced by cap- 
ital accumulation plans in general or 
by spending of accumulated amounts 
after 5 years in particular. Another 
argument has been that employers who 
have to make supplementary payments 
to employees for property formation 
will try to pass the additional labor 
cost on to consumers in the form of 
higher prices and that this would in- 
crease existing inflationary trends and, 
thus, unfavorably affect any propensity 
to save. 

Supporters of the policy underlying 
the act argue that it enables employees 
to accumulate funds without being com- 
pelled to restrict their living standard, 
that they are no longer dependent en- 
tirely upon current income from wages 
or salaries but will also have additional 
income derived from capital, that the 
additional funds will make them more 
capable of taking advantage of career 
development opportunities, and that 
their economic security will be im- 
proved by owning funds that can serve 
as emergency reserves. Moreover, ad- 
herents of the policy deny that the limi- 
tation of the payments to DM312 a year 
makes the scheme unattractive or in- 
effective. They point out that a de- 
posit of DM312 (about $78), including 
interest and premiums payable under 
the Savings Bonus Law, will have in- 
creased to DM500 (about $125) at the 
end of 5years. If the agreement pro- 
vides, as is expected, for continuous 
supplementary payment each year, the 
accumulation of capital may amount to 
DM500 year after year. According to 
official statistics, this would be much 
more than the wage earner with medium 
income usually saved in the past. 

The Government and others are aware 
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that the plan to promote capital accu- 
mulation would be ineffective if, at the 
end of 5 years, participating employees 
withdraw and spend the blocked amounts 
for consumption. Supporters ofthe 
plan assume, however, that the ma- 
jority of participants Will maintain or 
reinvest their saved funds. This as- 
sumption is based principally on the 
expectation that people who, for the first 
time in their life, own some sizable 
capital will be prone to keep it. Any 
increase in inflationary trends prior to 
the expiration of the 5-year period is 
also not expected by the supporters be- 
cause, during that time, the benefi- 
ciaries cannot spend their “investment 
wages,'' and their purchasing power, 
hence, is not increased substantially. 

In addition to these arguments, pro- 
ponents hold the view that the accumu- 
lation of funds gives the participants 
higher social status, tends to counter- 
act disproportionate distribution of as- 
sets, and offers the political advantage 
of overcoming traditional tensions be- 
tween capital and labor by evolutionary 
means rather than revolutionary tactics 
advocated by Communism. In the words 
of the Minister of Labor, the program's 
purpose is creation of capital for every- 
one instead of Karl Marx's abolition of 
private property. 

An official survey in 1964 of payments 
made to employees under provisions of 
the July 12, 1961, law indicated that, 
in the 3 years 1961-63, relatively little 
use had been made of the law. Total 
payments for capital accumulation of 
DM67.5 million (about $16.9 million) 
were received by only 250,000 employ- 
ees (110,000 wage earners and 140, 000 
white-collar workers), or 2 percent of 
the work force in the enterprises cov- 
ered by the survey. The enterprises 
studied employed about two-thirds of all 
employees in the private economy. Of 
the total payments, DM27 million (about 
$6.8 million) were allotted to wage 
earners and DM40.5 million about 
$10.1 million) to salary earners. More- 
over, 85 percent of these amounts rep- 
resented cash payments which had been 
received by employees prior to enact- 
ment of the 1961 law and which would 
have been continued at any rate. Thus, 
only about DM10 million (approximately 
$2.5 million) were new payments. 

It was to assure broader application 
that the 1961 law was amendedon May 5, 


1965. The amendments raise the annual 
top limit for tax-favored employer pay- 
ments for families with three children 
or more to DM468 (about $117) a year, 
include government employees, and pro- 
vide additional incentives for enter- 
prises engaged in wage intensive pro- 
duction and small businesses. More- 
over, to overcome trade union dislike 
of the provision that only capital ac- 
cumulation plans established by indi- 
vidual contract or plant agreements 
with works councils meet the statutory 
requirements for tax and social security 
concessions, the scope of the law was 
extended to plans collectively bargained 
with trade unions. Despite continuing 
trade union misgivings about some other 
provisions, the leading German Trade 
Union Federation already has indicated 
that the trade unions will have no choice 
but to make use of the possibilities of- 
fered by the amended law. Neither the 
public nor the union members and other 
employees would be capable of appre- 
ciating a future refusal of the unions to 
exploit the financially attractive oppor- 
tunity for the benefit of the employees, 
and employers would resort to plant 
agreements. 


Collectively Bargained Plans 


Even prior to the enactment of the 
Second Law for the Promotion of Capi- 
tal Accumulation by Employees, dis- 
cussion of the problem of employee 
property formation in German trade 
union circles led to the establish- 
ment of the first German collectively 
bargained program for capital accumu- 
lation. Employers in the construction 
industry andthe Building Workers’ Union 
agreed recently in a nationwide series 
of contracts covering 1.5 million work- 
ers that, beginning January 1, 1966, the 
employers will grant any individual con- 
struction worker a benefit of DM0.99 
per working hour if the worker is will- 
ing to add a contribution of DMO. 02 
(together about $0.03). The contribu- 
tions will be credited to a savings ac- 
count or to any other type of long-term 
investment chosen by the individual 
worker, and the funds frozen for a 
5.ayear period. Both parties agreed to 
ask the Federal Labor Ministry for ex- 
tension of.the provisions of the collec- 
tively bargained plan to all employers 
and employees in the construction 





industry so that labor mobility would 
not be limited. 

According to union estimates, invest- 
ments and savings under the program 
would total about DM200 million an- 
nually (about $50 million). An indi- 
vidual employee would accumulate 
DM193,93 (about $48.50) annually and, 
after 5 years, would have a capital ac- 
cumulation of DM1, 300 (about $325), 
including interest and the Government 
bonus granted under the provisions of 
the Savings Bonus Law. 

The idea of freezing supplementary 
wage or salary payments as a technique 
of satisfying demands for higher pay 
without increasing inflationary trends 
and, simultaneously, of promoting capi- 
tal accumulation by employees appears 
to be spreading in Europe. For ex- 
ample, a joint plan of the Netherlands 
Trade Union Federation (NVV), the 
Netherlands Catholic Workers' Movement 
(NKV), and the National Federation of 
Christian Workers (CNV), first proposed 
in 1964, has the same objective as the 
German programs. However, its basic 
rationale is that employees should be 
entitled to a part of the annual surplus 
left in an enterprise after payment of 
all types of costs (except costs for ex- 
pansion), taxes, and interest—called 
"excess profit'' by the unions. The 
union proposal does not specify how 
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much of this profit should go to the em- 
ployees, but it indicates clearly that a 
substantial proportion is envisaged. 
The employees' share, however, would 
not be used to increase the amount of 
spendable capital in the hands of em- 
ployees. Whenever increases in pur- 
chasing power and consumption appear 
warranted, the unions would continue to 
demand higher wages rather than pro- 
mote release of invested funds. 

To implement the plan, the Dutch 
unions propose the establishment of 
social investment funds, managed by 
bipartite boards with an employee ma- 
jority, to which participating enter- 
prises would transfer the employee part 
of the "excess profit'' in the form of 
shares, bonds, cash, or other means. 
The fund concerned would then issue 
certificates of participation. Dividends 
and interest received by the fund would 
be distributed, once a year, tothe par- 
ticipating employees according to the 
number of certificates held by each of 
them. To prevent turning of certificates 
into cash for consumption, the plan pro- 
poses either to freeze them or to pro- 
vide for a number of disadvantages in 
case of sale. Neither method would be 
applied to the sale of certificates for 
reinvestment, such as buying a home.— 
U.S. Embassies, The Hague and Bonn; 





Dutch and German Publications. 
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WESTERN EUROPE 








SPAIN 


Labor Developments in 1964 Summa- 
rized. Employment continued at a 
relatively high level, wages and social 
security benefits were improved further 
for a majority of Spanish workers, and 
educational activities were expanded 
during 1964, according to official reports. 

1. Labor Force. Industrial employ- 
ment rose by about 4.8 percent during 
1964, but total employment remained at 
about the same level. Increases were 
particularly noticeable in the construc- 
tion, metal manufacturing, food and bev- 
erage, and transport equipment indus- 
tries. They were offset by reduced 
employment in coal mining, minerals, 
textiles, basic iron and steel, leather 
and shoes, and agriculture (due to poor 
harvests) and by increased emigration. 
Widespread use of overtime to help 
make up for growing labor shortages, 
especially of skilled workers in certain 
industries, was indicated by the rise of 
4.8 percent in man-hours worked be- 
tween July-November 1964 and the cor- 
responding period in 1963. 

The number of persons registered as 
unemployed rose substantially in 1964. 
The average of 137,000 registered un- 
employed persons between June and No- 
vember 1964 was 47 percent higher than 
the average for the same period in 1963. 
The increase was largely due to declining 
demand for workers, especially the un- 
skilled, in agriculture, mining, and tex- 
tiles. In early 1965, the official rate of 
unemployment was 1.3 percent of the 
labor force. Unemployment is generally 
considered to have been somewhat higher, 
however. The rise in registered unem- 
ployment in the summer and fall of 1964 
was not accompanied by an increase in 
the number of recipients of unemploy- 
ment compensation, since unemploy- 
ment was concentrated among cate- 
gories of workers, such as temporary 
farm laborers, who are not covered 
by the unemployment compensation 
program. 

Contraryto expectations of Ministry of 
Labor officials, labor emigration in- 
creased by 7 percent, from 187,000 in 








1963 to nearly 200,000 in 1964. Clan- 
destine labor emigration in 1963, how- 
ever, is believed to have fallen to about 
half the proportion of continental emi- 
gration in 1960, presumably because of 
wage raises and other benefits gained 
by many workers in Spain. The number 
of returnees from European countries, 
according to a survey conducted in 1964, 
increased from 45, 844 in 1962 to 52, 230 
in 1963; this trend was considered likely 
to continue in 1965. The 24,416 emi- 
grants to Latin American countries in 
1963 was almost offset by the 22,322 
returnees; it is expected that the re- 
turnees in 1964 will exceed the 23,000 
emigrants to Latin America. 

2. Wages, Cost of Living, and Col- 
lective Bargaining. Large sectors of 
Spanish workers received wage increases 
during 1964, but the increases for many 
were offset by a rise in the cost of 
living, especially during the last half of 
the year. According to data of the work- 
ers organization (Spanish Syndicate Or- 

anization), average wages in industry 
Faccinetinn construction) were 17.5 per- 
cent higher during the second half of 
1964 than during the same period in 
1963. Official sources estimated that 
average increases during 1964 for agri- 
cultural and service workers ranged 
between 10 and 15 percent. The Na- 
tional Institute of Statistics cost-of-living 
index rose by 12.7 percent in 1964 (7.9 
percent during the last 6 months). Ac- 
cording to syndicate sources, average 
wages at constant prices between the last 
halves of 1964 and 1963 for workers 
in industry (excluding construction) in- 
creased about 8.4 percent, while pro- 
ductivity in 1964 rose about 7.5 percent. 
The average monthly wage index at con- 
stant prices (138.0, 1958=100) was, how- 
ever, well below the productivity index 
(149.5, 1958=100). 

In accordance with its anti-inflation 
policy, the Government, in the latter 
part of 1964, placed restrictions on 
wage negotiations and required official 
approval of collective agreements pro- 
viding for wage increases exceeding 
5 percent-. Worker dissatisfaction with 
the rising cost of living and the Govern- 











ment's restrictive wage policy was re- 
portedly manifested in a number of 
strikes, slowdowns, and demonstrations 
in the last quarter of 1964. Collective 
agreements newly signed or renewed in 
1964 totaled 1,152 and covered 1,250,326 
workers. 

3. Social Security. The Ministry of 
Labor continued its implementation of 
the basic law on social security pro- 
mulgated in December 1963 (LDA, Aug. 
1964, pp. 8-12). Old-age pensions 
granted prior to July 1, 1964, when im- 
proved retirement benefits came into 
effect, were increased by 30 percent. 
This raisedtheir minimum monthly pay- 
ment to US$8.30. Health and maternity 
compensation was increased from 50 per- 
cent (60 percent for workers and mothers 
with dependents) to 75 percent of basic 
wages. The Government expects that a 
social security system for farmworkers, 
now under study, will help reduce the 
high rate of migration from rural areas 
to urban centers. 

4, Education and Training. The ex- 
tension of primary education to practi- 
cally all Spaniards and the raising of 
educational standards continued to be 
major concerns of the Government. By 
the end of 1964, over 94 percent of chil- 
dren between 6 and 12 years of age and 
about 82 percent of those between 6 and 
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14 were attending school. The Ministry 
of Education aims at 95-percent attend- 
ance of children aged 6 to 14 years by 
1967. As an effect of a special pro- 
gram initiatedin 1962, more than 300,000 
adults were recorded as newly literate 
at the end of October 1964. The literacy 
rate was estimated to be 91.5 percent 
at that time. 

The increasing demand for technicians, 
stemming from the current economic 
development plan, has made shortages 
of skilled labor more evident, despite 
continuing increases in attendance at 
vocational training schools. Total reg- 
istration at such schools for the year 
ending June 1964 was estimated unoffi- 
cially at 170,000 students, but not more 
than 20,000 had completed courses. 
This represented an estimated one- 
fourth of the trained manpower needed 
each year. Among the graduates were 
about 3,000 adult workers who had be- 
come unemployed and were retrained 
under a special accelerated vocational 
training program begun in 1957. The 
great majority of these workers were 
placedin semiskilled jobs after 6 months 
of instruction. Future plans of the 
Labor Ministry, announced in 1964, call 
for giving vocational training to 800, 000 
adult workers in the next 4 years.— 
U.S. Embassy, Madrid. 











NEAR EAST AND SOUTH ASIA 








PAKISTAN 


Minimum Wages Fixed for West Paki- 
stan Sugar Workers. The Minimum 
Wages Board of West Pakistan, in No- 
vember 1964, fixed minimum wages for 
workers in the sugar industry. The 
Board's ruling divides the province into 
two wage zones, based upon urbaniza- 
tion. For monthly rated workers in the 
more urbanized zone, the minimum pay 
(inclusive of the cost-of-living allow- 
ance) for 26 days is 78 rupees (1 rupee = 
US$0.21) for unskilled workers and a 
group of "miscellaneous" employees, 
Rs. 104 for semiskilled workers, Rs.130 
for skilled workers, from Rs. 104 to 
Rs. 250 for office employees and super- 








visors, and from Rs. 200 to Rs. 1,000 
for top supervisory and executive per- 
sonnel. The corresponding rates in the 
second zone are Rs. 71.5, 91, and 117 
for the manual workers, Rs. 91-200 for 
office employees and supervisors, and 
Rs. 150-800 for executives. 

This isthe sixthindustry, since the in- 
ception of the Board in February 1962, 
for which minimums have been fixed. 
The other industries were cotton and 
woolen textile mills, steel rolling mills, 
road transportation, ice manufacture, 
and mining. For all of these industries, 
the Boardhas (a) divided the country into 
wage zones, with slightly higher rates 
applicable inthe more urban areas which 
have ahigher cost of living, and (b) fitted 
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all occupations into six major income 
categories. Minimum-wage rates for the 
unskilled and the lower grades of semi- 
skilled and skilled workers have been set 
at the same levels for all industries. 
The Board set much higher rates, how- 
ever, for the top executive categories in 
the sugar industry—Rs. 1,000 per month 
as against Rs. 350 in earlier rulings for 
other industries.—U.S. Embassy, Karachi. 





TURKEY 


Social Insurance Law Broadens Cover- 
age and Benefits. A new Social Insur- 
ance Law, effective March 1, 1965, lib- 
eralizes existing benefits, affords new 
coverage to existing beneficiaries, and 
increases the number of individuals sub- 
ject to social insurance. The new law 
created the Social Insurance Institute, 
which replaces the Workers' Insurance 
Institution established in 1945. 

Ten separate systems of social insur- 
ance exist in Turkey. With the excep- 
tion of the new Social Insurance Insti- 
tute and the Pension Fund of the Re- 
public of Turkey (which covers civil 
servants, permanent white-collar work- 
ers in government enterprises, and 
career military personnel), these sys- 
tems apply to limited groups of workers 
and are, in the historic sense, ''mutual 
benefit funds, '' though the miners’ and 
railroad workers! plans entailemployer 
contributions. 

The significance of the new law lies 
in the increased number of individuals 
subject to its provisions. One change 
provided coverage for the first time to 
casual day laborers and another re- 
moved the limitation on size of estab- 
lishment and thus extended coverate to 
employees of small urban establish- 
ments. These two groups of workers, 
together with the self-employed who are 
without coverage, make up a large pro- 
portion of the urban labor force. For- 
merly, insurance coverage applied only 
to workers who had been employed for at 
least 30 days in undertakings of 10 em- 
ployees or more (inlarge cities, in firms 
with 4 employees or more). Coverage 
now becomes effective at the moment of 
employment, and there are no limita- 
tions regarding size of establishment. 
The Pension Fund still provides cover- 
age for civil servants, career military, 
and permanent white-collar workers in 
government enterprises. 








Before passage of the new law, less 
than 10 percent of the labor force in 
Turkey was covered either by the labor 
code or by a social insurance program. 
Agricultural workers, comprising 75 
percentof the economically active popu- 
lation, are still outside labor force pro- 
tection. 

The Social Insurance Institute now 
administers the major social insurance 
program in Turkey. All insured medi- 
cal care is supplied through its exten- 
sive hospital and clinical network. Cash 
indemnification for medical expenses 
can be provided under exceptional cir- 
cumstances. Though introduced in 1951, 
sick benefits were notuniversally avail- 
able for insured workers until 1960. 
Sick benefits for dependents, which until 
1964 were available for only two prov- 
inces, are now available for the insured 
throughout the entire country. 

The programs of the Social Insurance 
Institute encompass four major fields: 
Workmen's compensation; sick benefits; 
maternity care; and old-age, disability, 
and survivors' insurance. 

Workmen's compensation under the 
new law covers all persons employed 
under contract except for agricultural 
workers, domestic workers, unpaid 
family workers, the self-employed, 
those performing compulsory military 
service, and those covered under the 
Pension Fund. A maximum contribution 
of 6 percent of gross earnings is paid 
by the employer. Medical benefits are 
complete. 

Sick benefits include examinations, 
tests, institutional care, drugs, appli- 
ances, and extend to the employee, his 
spouse, and dependents. 

Maternity benefits provide prenatal 
through postnatai care for the employee 
or spouse. The employer contributes 
1 percent of an insured's gross earnings. 

Old-age, disability, and survivors’ in- 
surance coverage is the same as for 
workmen's compensation. The contri- 
bution of 11 percent of gross earnings 
is divided between the employee (6 per- 
cent) and the employer (5 percent). 
Pensions for the insured or his survi- 
vors are 50 percent of average annual 
earnings (constrasted with 35percent 
under the old law) and may be increased, 
if the insured requires constant care, 
or reduced, ifthe employee has not been 
insured for 25 years. Benefits also in- 
clude funeral expenses for the insured. 
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The existence of other insurance plans 
(except the Pension Fund) does not 
nullify the obligations under this new 


with the Institute for those not covered 
by the Social Insurance Law, and higher 
contributions are required for hazard- 

















law. Group insurance may be arranged ous occupations.—Turkish Publications. 
AFRICA 
MOROCCO rural to urban areas, the high rate of 


Development Plan (1965-67) Stresses 
Training. Morocco's plan for economic 
development during 1965-67 stresses 
(a) the creation of jobs to meet the 
needs of a rapidly expanding population 
and (b) the expansion of training and 
education as requisites to development. 

1. Population. The Minister of Econ- 
omy, in discussing the economic devel- 
opment plan, stressed that the popula- 
tion increase would necessitate the 
creation of 600, 000 jobs for unemployed 
males at present, and 100, 000-110, 000 
new jobs per year for the remainder of 
the plan period. 

Based on estimates for 1964, the pop- 
ulation of Morocco is 13 million, as 
compared with 11,627,000 in 1960, and 
the population growth rate is more than 
3 percent per year. At this rate of 
growth, the population will double in 
less than25years. Thus, for Moroccans 
living in the years 1985 to 1990 to have 
the same standard of living as those liv- 
ing today, the country must produce at 
twice its present level. 

The efforts required by the Govern- 
ment to cope with the demographic 
pressure will be the greater because of 
the high portion of young people in the 
Moroccan population—5l percent is 
under 20 years of age. 

The number of working-age Moroccans 
(those from 15 to 65 years of age), es- 
timated at 6,790,000 persons in 1964, 
was 5,965,000 in 1960. Of the total in 
1960, 20 percent of the men and 48 per- 
cent of the women were considered un- 
employed, and these percentages have 
risen since then. The population of 
working age, which is increasing at a 
rate of over 200,000 persons per year, 
will reach about 7.5 million in 1967. 

Added to the pressure of demographic 
growth are a number of other problems, 
including the migration of laborers from 





unemployment in the cities, and under- 
employment among rural inhabitants. 

About three-fourths of the inhabitants 
of Morocco live in rural areas. From 
1952 to 1960, the estimated increase in 
urban population was more than 50 per- 
cent; the urban population comprised 
26 percent of total population in 1960 
as compared with 23 percent in 1952. 
The migration of persons from rural 
to urban areas is estimated at about 
100,000 per year. 

The growth of the population during 
the years 1964, 1965, and 1966 will 
require provision for the subsistence, 
employment, or education of 1, 280,000 
additional persons. 

2. Technical Training. In implement- 
ing its development plan, Morocco, like 
many developing countries, suffers from 
a shortage of trained manpower. This 
gap had, to a large extent, been filled 
by Europeans. Following independence 
in 1956, however, the Government, on 
the one hand, intensified its efforts 
toward the ''Moroccanization"' of the 
labor force (replacing non-Moroccans 
with Moroccans) and, on the other, took 
steps toward the expansion of the indus- 
trial sector of the economy. During 
1964, the Government strictly enforced 
procedures whereby work contracts for 
foreign labor were refused renewal ex- 
cept for managerial or executive posi- 
tions. It also continued to encourage 
the emigration of unskilled workers who 
form a large proportion of its labor 
force. 

The training of technical manpower is 
the responsibility of the High Commis- 
sion for Technical Training. Under its 
administration in 1964 were a national 
institute for training supervisory per- 
sonnel; two centers, one at Fes and the 
other at Casablanca, for training skilled 
workers; and eight centers for training 
journeymen. Some private or quasi- 
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governmental establishments also oper- 
ate their own technical training schools. 

The High Commission for Technical 
Training, together with the Minister of 
Labor, planned to complete seven addi- 
tional training centers for journeymen 
in 1964. The projected number of grad- 
uates of these technical training institu- 
tions for 1964 and 1965 is shown in 
the tabulation appearing below. 
These centers, directed primarily by 
the Ministry of Labor, are staffed with 
Moroccan instructors and instructors 
furnished by the International Labour 
Organisation (ILO). A separate school 
for leatherworking has been established 
in Fes, and the Government recently 
expanded its technical training program 
to include fine arts and handicrafts. A 
joint project by the Government of 
Morocco and the ILO for a school to 
train instructors in crafts concerned 
with the production of textiles is also 
currently under study. 

Many ministries other than the Minis- 
try of Labor sponsor their own educa- 
tional programs. For instance, in 1964, 
the Ministry of Public Works graduated 
57 "project directors and draftsmen" 
and, with assistance from the United 
Nations Special Fund, administered a 
school for some 260 Moroccans and 
other Africans in the techniques of aer- 
onautics and meteorology. The Ministry 
of the Interior planned to sponsor ad- 
vanced studies in 1964-65 for its ad- 


ministrative staff at Kenitra, and there 
is a school for civil servants under the 
Ministry of the Public Affairs. In addi- 
tion, some municipalities train techni- 
cians. In 1964, the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Safi-Essaouira conducted 
courses in typing and shorthand for 200 
underprivileged young people. 

The Moroccan Government's efforts 
thus far to overcome the country's 
shortage of skilled workers have not 
been adequate to fill the gap left by the 
departure of European workers, nor are 
its training programs extensive enough 
to provide the necessary manpower to 
permit an expansion of Moroccan indus- 
try. One problem—the diffusion of 
technical training programs—is now 
under study by the Government. 

3. Education. Closely related to the 
problem of developing an adequate sup- 
ply of skilled workers and high-level 
manpower is the level of education of 
the population. Illiteracy in Morocco, 
according to most sources, is at least 
81 percent for men and 93 percent for 
women. According to a recent study 
by the Central Statistical Services, less 
than 2 percent of the women in rural 
Morocco can read or write, only 18 per- 
cent of the men are literate, and only 
about 30 percent of the rural popula- 
tion speaks French in addition to 
Arabic. In urban areas, 17 percent of 
Moslem women and 40 percent of 
Moslem men are literate. 


Number of graduates 


















































Trades 1964 1965 
All trades -------------------------------------------- 220-220 ---- 2-2 ---- 2,021 3, 068 
Journeyman workers --------<----<--------2---2---- 22 - -- 2-22 no nnn ne ----- 1,089 1,469 
Basic motor mechanics --------------- --- --- 250 340 
Mounter-installers, electricity 202 278 
General mechanics -<<-<-<--0<-0-0--<2---0-0----------------- + - 3 - oe == - == -- 428 528 
Sheet metal workers ------------------- - 180 275 
Welders ---- wn nnn nn oo nn nnn ono 5 5 5 2 ee 5 2 oe oe = = - = - == 29 48 
Skilled workers - 777 1,331 
General mechanics -------- eee ene n nn 2-2 = -- --- == 155 220 
Diesel mechanics and automobile 
electricity specialists - -7--- ---- 26 40 
Agricultural mechanics 0 40 
Electricians -----0------0---- 22-20-02 ee nnn ~~ - - 5 - 2 - + 5-2 = - - = = - = = == 95 235 
Machinists -----------<--------<-- 2-2-2222 = oo eo o-oo - = - +--+ - = - == 366 473 
Sheet metal workers, designers, 
and miscellaneous ---------<-------<---<---0------ -2---- 2-2-0 +--+ 2 --- === 135 323 
Instructors --------------------------<---------<-- ---- 70 98 
Middle level staff -- 85 170 


Approximately 15 percent of the Mo- 
roccan population has attended school; 
although attendance in rural and urban 
areas varies significantly, in both cases, 
1961 marks the date of intensification of 
education. In the cities, 25 percent of 
those who have attended school did so 
before 1961, as compared with 12 per- 
cent in rural areas. 

In rural areas, education has been 
confined largely to the primary level 
(ages 5-10), with only 6 percent of those 
attending school having continued to the 
secondary level. According to official 
estimates, in all of Morocco, 140,000 
persons have received primary school 
certificates and 32,000 intermediate 
school certificates (14 years of age). 

Although half of the population is under 
20 years of age, only 8,455 Moroccan 
students were enrolled in university 
level or in postgraduate courses, and 
over half of these were in law and arts. 

In the 1963-64 school year, the 
1,100,000 students in primary schools 
represented an increase of 250,000 over 
the previous year, and the 139,000 in 
secondary schools (ages 11-14), an in- 
crease of 32,000 over 1962-63. In Oc- 
tober 1964, approximately 300,000 
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children started their first year of 
school, and 30,000 entered secondary 
schools. At both levels, priority is 
given to males, especially in rural 
areas. 

In the 1964-65 school year, 2,776 
new students were in regional teacher- 
training schools throughout Morocco 
preparing to teachat the primary school 
level, and 57 other students were train- 
ing to teach in secondary schools, 

The extension of the Government's 
general "austerity program" to the pub- 
lic school system has affected the edu- 
cational program for 1964-65. There 
were 500 fewer foreign teachers than in 
the previous year, and 224 adminis- 
trators had been transferred to teach- 
ing positions. Although the Government 
has constructed many new classrooms, 
the shortage of teachers continues to be 
a serious problem. French teachers 
have heretofore compensated for the 
lack of Moroccans trained to teach, but 
currently both the French technical as- 
sistance program and the French Uni- 
versity and Cultural Mission which made 
provision for the French teachers have 
been decreased.—-U.S. Embassy, Rabat 
and Casablanca. 
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Record Gain in Labor Productivity 
Made in 1964. The Japan Productivity 
Center (JPC) reported that the indus- 
trial labor productivity index reached 








143.6 (1960 = 100) in 1964. This figure 
represented a gain of 14.2 percent over 
1963, the highest increase recorded 
since the annual surveys were initiated in 
1955. The following tabulation shows in- 
dexes of productivity from 1959 to 1964: 


Labor productivity index (1960=100) 








Industry 1959 1960 1961 1962 1963 1964 

All fadattaes § 20.220. csoes ccccee ss sees ceecesesee 88.3 100.0 110.6 114.4 125.7 143.6 
Mining- manufacturing --------------------------------- 88.4 100. 0 110.5 114.1 125.4 143.4 
Inline oncennceoccocenccecccrecccncesceneewerccncce 87.1 100.0 116.4 135.3 161.0 187.3 
Coal mining------------------------------------- 84,4 100.0 119.1 138.4 167.6 197.6 
Manufacturing ------------------------------------- 88.5 100. 0 110.2 113.3 124.0 141.7 
leon and teal <---- 2-222 nnn cneecccceceoonccees 86. 1 100. 0 113.9 111.0 126.9 156.1 
Nonferrous metal products - ------------------------ 80.9 100.0 111.9 110.1 127.3 148, 1 
Machinery -------------------------------------- 86.9 100.0 113.2 116.8 127.1 146.2 
Chewslealls <<<-nncsccwcseccenncecesccecccsounscce 89.8 100. 0 108.9 119.0 140.9 164.7 
PEED cnn cconncen cc ccqes concen qe scecesenscedes 89.3 100, 0 106.6 112.0 120.0 132,2 
Food one 102.6 100.0 103.0 101.6 100. 9 109, 4 
til nitictiiiainiaedcnnmiabunnibenedivaneiiinne 92.8 100, 0 104.4 109.1 112.8 123.6 





1 Includes public utilities not shown separately, 
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The productivity index for the mining- 
manufacturing component reached 143.4, 
an increase of 14.4 percent over 1963, 
eclipsing the gain of 10.8 percent reg- 
istered by the nominal wage index in 
1964. Labor productivity in the manu- 
facturing sector alone rose by a similar 
percentage to 141.7. 

The JPC attributed the growth of labor 
productivity, in the face of Japan's tight 
money policy, to (a) more effective uti- 
lization of the growing industrial labor 
force; (b) the high rate of investment 
in plant and equipment, largely in the 
manufacturing sector, which was 10 per- 
cent higher in 1964 than in 1963; (c) the 
high rate of utilization of industrial 
capacity which has grown substantially 
in recent years; and (d) the brisk de- 
mand for exports.—Japanese Govern- 
ment Publications. 








MALAYSIA 


Labor Supply and Unification of Labor 
Laws. One of the goals considered in 
the formation of Malaysia in September 
1963 was unification in the labor field 
among the four component areas of pen- 
insular Malaysia (the former States of 
the Federation of Malaya), Sabah, 
Sarawak, and Singapore. This involved 
(a) remedying imbalances in the labor 
forces of the component states (workers 
in Singapore could be used in alleviating 
shortages of skills of Sabah and Sarawak 
in northern Borneo), and (b) unifying the 
labor laws and their administration in 
peninsular Malaysia and the States of 
Sabah and Sarawak. 

The conversion ofthese closely related 
but detached small areas into one cen- 
trally organized larger nation presents 
many difficulties for the Malaysian Gov- 
ernment. Malaysia's land area of about 
130,000 square miles is discontinuous 
and unevenly developed. The population 
of about 11 million is complex from the 
point of view of race, religion, social 
status, economic privilege, and political 
development. The three main cultural 
communities—Chinese, Malay, and 
Indian—are themselves not unified. 

Economic prosperity is dependent upon 
high world market prices for rubber, 
tin, timber, copra, and a few other raw 
materials. In order to foster economic 
integration, a common market is being 
established, with special concessions 
for the entrepot trade of Singapore, 





Penang, and Labuan, and for the exist- 
ing industries of Malaysia. 

Aside from the general social and ec- 
onomic situation, there are currently a 
number of special areas of difficulty: 
(a) There is a lack of skills, particu- 
larly in administration, outside the 
former Malayan States and Singapore; 
(b) uniform regulations or application 
of labor laws are not generally feasible 
for areas with different levels of devel- 
opment; and (c) the preoccupation of the 
new Government with problems arising 
from ''confrontation"' with Indonesia has 
tended to reduce efforts toward further 
progress in unifying labor laws. 

1. Legislation and Administration. 
The heritage of British rule has im- 
posed a degree of uniformity in general 
outline and approach in legislation and 
administration in the labor field. How- 
ever, by the terms of agreements in 
1963 establishing Malaysia, Singapore 
was conceded autonomy in the fields of 
labor and education. The labor laws in 
Sabah and Sarawak are to continue in 
force with the understanding that ulti- 
mately they will be brought into uni- 
formity with labor legislation in penin- 
sular Malaysia. The Commissioners 
of Labor of the individual states are 
virtually autonomous in the administra- 
tion and enforcement of legislation. 
Arbitration and conciliation functions in 
Sabah and Sarawak continue to be inde- 
pendent of the Federation, although theo- 
retically appeals can be made to the 
Arbitration Court in Kuala Lumpur. 
Thus far no such appeals have been 
made. A lack of uniformity lies in the 
fact that not all legislation in effect in 
peninsular Malaysia or Singapore can 
be found in Sabah and Sarawak, and 
even where similar legislation is in 
force, it might differ in detail. 

The lack of progress in extending uni- 
formity of legislation and administration 
in Sabah and Sarawak stems from two 
major factors. Perhaps the more im- 
portant of these is the lack of trained 
personnel, and the second is the differ- 
ence in levels of development in the 
territories concerned. Any expansion 
of coverage or improvement in quality 
of legislation or administration in Sabah 
and Sarawak, therefore, depends on 
some form of technical assistance. 
Current policies envisage the develop- 
ment of know-how in the administration 
of the less developedterritories through 
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the assignment of Federal officials from 
Kuala Lumpur to their counterpart of- 
fices in Sabah and Sarawak. However, 
public servants in Kuala Lumpur have 
expressed their reluctance to disrupt 
their careers, to disturb family ties, 
or to face the living conditions found in 
a "frontier'' society. To a lesser ex- 
tent, they have been discouraged by the 
higher prices and lower salaries in 
Sabah and Sarawak. 

2. Manpower. When Malaysia was 
formed, it was anticipated by the gov- 
ernments that the labor-short areas of 
Sabah and Sarawak would be able to 
draw upon unemployed and underem- 
ployed manpower resources inSingapore 
and peninsular Malaysia. This aim was 
articulated in a 1963 survey of Malay- 
sia's economic prospects, by the Mis- 
sion of the International Bank for Re- 
construction and Development to Malay- 
sia, as follows: ''Given the greater 
possibilities for transferring incomes 
and employment which would exist 
within the wider nation, this (unification) 
would also help bring stability to each 
of the present territories.'' (Report on 
the Economic Aspects of Malaysia, 
p. 8.) In fact, official preference is 
supposed to be given toworkers in other 
parts of Malaysia when vacancies cannot 
be filled from within Sabah and Sarawak. 
This is particularly true of Sabah. 

Sabah and Sarawak suffer acutely from 
shortages of skills and, since confron- 
tation of Malaysia by Indonesia, from a 
shortage ofunskilled labor on the rubber 
estates. Both the former States of 
Malaya and Singapore have more work- 
ers than jobs. In Singapore, the un- 
employed may comprise between 11 and 
15 percent of the labor force of about 
500,000. Most of the unemployed are 
new, inexperienced, entrants into the 
labor force or unskilled day laborers 
formerly engaged in such activities as 
rubber packing and grading and saw- 
milling. Singapore has made efforts 
to diversify and expand its economic 
base. These efforts have involved 
special tax concessions and other priv- 
ileges for "'pioneer'' industries, and the 
development of industrial parks with ap- 
propriate worker housing. 

Peninsular Malaysia does not appear 
to be suffering as heavily from unem- 
ployment as Singapore. In 1962, about 
147,000 (5.2 percent of the male labor 
force and 7.9 percent of the female 
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labor force) were listed as unemployed. 
Underemployment, however, is exten- 
sive. 

Thus far there has been little move- 
ment of labor from Singapore or penin- 
sular Malaysia. As mentioned earlier, 
many workers are reluctant to move to 
frontier areas. Moreover, the unem- 
ployed, most of whom are in Singapore, 
do not possess the skills required by 
employers in Sabah and Sarawak, and 
those workers with some skills can find 
better paying opportunities nearer to 
home. Although unskilled workers of 
the States are moving in increasing 
numbers into the rubber estates, many 
jobs requiring skill remain unfilled be- 
cause young workers have little incen- 
tive to seek the required training. Pen- 
insular Malaysian workers have been 
reluctant to move because wage incen- 
tives are not great enough and noncash 
benefits and living conditions are not 
sufficiently attractive. 

Both Sabah and Sarawak in the past 
imported Indonesians from contiguous 
areas mainly for seasonal work on the 
plantations. Once the season was over, 
the Indonesians would return to their 
homes on the Indonesian side of the 
border. Many of them, however, de- 
spite visa restrictions, have overstayed 
their allotted time and have become 
semipermanent residents in Sabah and 
Sarawak. In July 1964, Sabah announced 
that these residents, numbering between 
20, 000 and 30, 000, could obtain citizen- 
ship if they would comply with the ap- 
propriate legal requirements and "keep 
out of trouble.'' This move presumably 
was made to encourage the Indonesians 
to stay, despite the ban on migration 
of Indonesians following Indonesia's op- 
position to Malaysia. The inability to 
recruit Indonesians and a lack of alter- 
native sources of manpower have led to 
serious underutilization of capacity. 

As part of the agreements on the for- 
mation of Malaysia, Singapore agreed to 
finance economic development projects 
in Sarawak for which Singapore work- 
ers would be hired. However, imple- 
mentation of these agreements has not 
yet occurred, and under current cir- 
cumstances, it may be difficult to re- 
cruit such workers. 

Like Singapore, the peninsular Malay- 
sian States are relying on growth and 
diversification of the economy to reduce 
or eliminate unemployment, reduce the 
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heavy reliance on rubber and tin, and to 
establish industries which might repre- 
sent a saving in foreign exchange. 

In the last year the Malaysian Govern- 
ment has been working out an economic 
development program which will inte- 
grate the needs of Singapore, Sabah, 


and Sarawak. An important feature of 
the plan is its translation, with the as- 
sistance of the International Labour Of- 
fice, into manpower terms.—U.S. Em- 
bassy, Kuala Lumpur; U.S. Consulate 





General, Singapore; British and Malay- 





sian Government Publications. 
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LABOR STATISTICS ON NEW ZEALAND 


Explanatory Note 


The Department of Statistics, an in- 
dependent central agency of the New 
Zealand Government, has prime re- 
sponsibility for the collection and anal- 
ysis of national statistics. Most sta- 
tistics are compiled in the Department 
of Statistics, but some statistical series 
are issued by other Government depart- 
ments, trading banks, and the Reserve 
Bank of New Zealand. The department 
publishes summaries of official data in 
the New Zealand Official Yearbook, and 
issues other statistical publications 
such as the Monthly Abstract of Sta- 








tistics and various annual reports cov- 


ering prices, wages, and other labor 


statistics. 


Population and Labor Force. Popula- 
tion statistics (table 1) are based pri- 
marily on the quinquennial population 
census. (The last census of popula- 
tion was taken on April 18, 1961.) In- 
tercensal population estimates are 
based on the most recent census data 
available, adjusted in accordance with 
later figures on births, deaths, and mi- 
gration. The basis for the population 
census is the population physically 
present in the place of enumeration at 
the time of census. References to New 
Zealand relate solely to New Zealand, 
exclusive of the land territories of Cook 
Islands, Niue Island, and Tokelau Is- 
lands. These are constitutionally part 
of New Zealand, but for geographical 
reasons, they are administered sepa- 
rately. Maoris, native New Zealanders 
of Polynesian origin, are included in all 
population data unless otherwise stated. 

The population census is also the basic 
source for total labor force and total 
employment statistics (tables 1 and 2). 
Intercensal estimates of total employ- 
ment are computed by linking to the 
census the data obtained from semi- 
annual employment surveys, plus es- 
timates for industries (e.g., farming) 
and persons (e.g., one-man" busi- 
nesses) not covered by the semiannual 
surveys. The intercensal estimates are 
adjusted when a new census is taken. 

Population and labor force projections 
by sex have been made for the period 
1965-80 and linked to the 1964 popula- 





tion and labor force estimates (table 1). 
The assumptions underlying the popula- 
tion projections are as follows: 

1. Birth rates for each quinquennial 
age and marital status group of females 
will continue at the average 1952-56 
level; 

2. The proportion of married females 
in each quinquennial age group will vary 
in accordance with the rate of variation 
in the 1951—56 intercensal period; 

3. Mortality rates for each quinquen- 
nial age group, by sex, will be main- 
tained at the level shown by the New 
Zealand Life Tables, 1950-52; and 

4, Future net immigration will be at 

the rate of either 5,000 or 10,000 per 
year. 
The labor force projections assume that 
1956 census labor force participation 
rates for males, unmarried females, 
and married females, by quinquennial 
age group, will continue. Projections 
of employment by industry have also 
been made up to 1972 and published in 
Projections of the Industrial Distribution 
of the Labour Force, 1962-72, a supple- 
ment to the March 1963 Monthly Ab- 
stract of Statistics. The basic projec- 
tions assume that the numbers engaged 
in each industry will expand at the 
1957-62 annual rate. These basic pro- 
jections were also adjusted to corre- 
spond with the total labor force projec- 
tions; unemployment and Armed Forces 
employment were held at the same pro- 
portion of the labor force as in 1962. 
However, industry employment esti- 
mates since 1956 have been revised in 
line with the 1961 census, whereas the 
projections have not. 














Employment in Industry. The Depart- 
ment of Labour conducts semiannual em- 
ployment surveys that must be com- 
pleted by all establishments in which 
two persons or more (excluding profes- 
sional practitioners but including other 
working proprietors) are employed 
(tables 3 and 4). The surveys cover 
national and local government employ- 
ment, but farming, hunting, trapping, 
fishing, waterfront work, private do- 





mestic s@rvice, and the Armed Forces 
are excluded. The returns relate to the 
payday nearest the 15th of the month and 
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cover persons at work as well as wage 
and salary workers absent from work 
due to vacation, strike or lockout, or 
other temporary reasons, whether or 
not they receive pay for such time off, 
but exclude persons ontemporary layoff. 
Each return covers wage and salary 
worker employment for 6 consecutive 
months. Data on the number of work- 
ing proprietors, number of establish- 
ments, job vacancies, and hours of work 
and earnings are obtained at half-yearly 
intervals only. (See the following sec- 
tion for a description of the hours and 
earnings figures.) Figures are also 
published for industry subgroups within 
the industry groups shown in table 4. 
Survey results are first published by 
the Department of Labour in the quar- 
terly Labour and Employment Gazette. 





Wages and Hours. About half of New 
Zealand's wage and salary workers are 
subject to awards and industrial agree- 
ments made under the Industrial Con- 
ciliation and Arbitration Act of 1954. 
Under this act, industry wage rates may 
be set by labor-management agreements 
or, failing agreement, by awards made 
by the Court of Arbitration after a 
hearing. Most Government employees 
and waterside workers are subject to 
wage orders by various tribunals; work- 
ers in certain branches of agriculture 
are subject to wage orders under the 
Agricultural Workers Act of 1962; and 
apprentices are subject to apprentice- 
ship wage orders under the Apprentices 
Act of 1948. Salaries of many super- 
visory and executive employees are set 
by individual contracts. 

The Court of Arbitration also has the 
power to issue general wage orders, 
which have the effect of simultaneously 
increasing or reducing the wage rates 
prescribed in all awards and industrial 
agreements. The Court may also ex- 
clude any group of workers from the 
operation of such general orders. The 
latest order, General Order of the Court 
of Arbitration of August 19, 1964, in- 
creasedminimum rates of remuneration 
payable under awards and industrial 
agreements by 6 percent as of Septem- 
ber 10, 1964, without limit of appli- 
cation. The Court also has authority 
to make standard wage pronouncements 
which indicate wage-rate adjustments 
the Court will be likely to make in deal- 
ing with industrial disputes. 
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Minimum-wage rates are set by stat- 
ute, the most universally applicable 
being the Minimum Wage Act of 1945, 
which provides that workers age 21 
years and over must receive not less 
than the rates prescribed under the act. 
In the great majority of cases, however, 
workers are subject to wage orders, 
awards, or industrial agreements which 
provide somewhat higher enforcible 
minimum rates. The minimum wage 
prescribed in the act, or by Order in 
Council under the act, may be amended 
if it is desired to preserve a balance 
between statutory minimum wages and 
newly announced standard rates or gen- 
eral orders. The minimum wage for 
males has been set at a rate which is 
lower than the standard rate for un- 
skilled labor. Since August 1962, the 
minimum rates for persons paid by the 
hour or by piecework have been 5 shil- 
lings, 2'/2 pence for males and 3 shil- 
lings, 6 pence for females (about 
US$0.72 and US$0. 49, respectively, 
based on the par value exchange rate 
of 1 New Zealand pound is equal to 
US$2.78). 

Table 5 presents indexes of average 
nominal weekly wage rates for adult 
males, i.e., male wage earners 2l 
years of age and over, excluding fore- 
men. Separate series are also prepared 
for adult females, and juvenile males 
and females. The index numbers apply 
only to full-time employment at mini- 
mum award rates of pay. They exclude 
above-award rates, overtime earnings, 
and family allowances, but include the 
value of board and lodging where cus- 
tomarily provided. There are 14 indus- 
trial groups in the series for adult 
males. The series for females and 
juveniles are restricted to those indus- 
tries in which significant numbers of 
such workers are employed. The series 
are predominantly indexes of wage rates 
of manual workers. Clerical and office 
workers, professional, technical, and 
related workers, managers, officials, 
and administrators, and most service 
workers. are excluded. The weighting 
pattern is based primarily on informa- 
tion obtained from the Census of 1951, 
but supplemented by the statistics of 
industrial production, the semiannual 
surveys of employment, union member- 
ship figures in the parliamentary paper, 
the 1953 Census of Distribution, and 
other special material and surveys. 
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Average nonimal hourly wage rate in- 
dexes for adult males—exclusive of 
farming—are also computed by divid- 
ing the average minimum weekly rates 
by the standard number of hours worked 
in the week. A full description of the 
various series is contained in the De- 
partment of Statistics' 1954 Report on 
Prices, Wages, and Labour Statistics. 

Table 4 also contains data on average 
hourly earnings and average weekly 
hours worked from the Department of 
Labour's semiannual employment sur- 
veys. The figures, obtained for a sam- 
ple week at the end of each half-year, 
relate to all workers, including salaried 
executives, except working proprietors. 
The earnings figures include bonuses, 
allowances, and special payments. Av- 
erage hourly earnings figures are ob- 
tained by dividing the aggregate payroll 
for 1 week by the total number of hours 
worked by full-time and part-time em- 
ployees. Average hours worked per 
employee are obtained by dividing the 
aggregate hours worked during the week 
by the number of full-time and part- 
time employees. Average hours worked 
during the week by full-time employees 
are estimated by dividing aggregate 
hours worked by the number of full- 
time employees plus half the part-time 
employees. 





Job Vacancies, Placements, and Un- 
employment, The Employment Service 








Division of the Department of Labour 
maintains a monthly record of job va- 
cancies, placements, and unemployed 
persons seeking work (table 6). Use 
of the employment service is voluntary, 
and the job vacancy data in table 6 rep- 
resent only employer job orders regis- 
tered with the employment offices. The 
data on unemployed persons refer to 
persons 16 years of age and over who 
are without jobs and who have regis- 
tered at an employment service office 
as willing and able to work. Registra- 
tion is not compulsory but is an essen- 
tial condition for receiving unemploy- 
ment benefits. At the end of April 1961, 
only 300 persons were registered as 
unemployed, whereas the census of 
April 18, 1961, recorded a total unem- 
ployment of 6,898. 


Prices. The consumers price index 


(table 7) is prepared quarterly by the 
Department of Statistics and relates 


primarily to urban dwellers living as 
families. Weights for the overall index 
(1955 = 100) and selected groups were 
derived from the national aggregate 
household consumption of goods and 
services during April 1952—March 1953. 
The frequency of price collection varies 
according to the item: Fruit and vege- 
table prices are collected weekly; all 
other food prices and fuel, light, and 
certain private transportation costs are 
collected monthly; some homeownership 
costs and certain service charges are 
collected annually; and the prices of all 
other items in the index are collected 
quarterly. Prices are mainly collected 
by agents in 23 towns, but some rent 
quotations are collected by mail ques- 
tionnaires. The number of items regu- 
larly priced is 375. About 85 percent 
of personal expenditure is covered. For 
a full description of the index, including 
a schedule of items and their compara- 
tive weights, see Consumers Price In- 
dex, 1955 Revision, supplement to the 
November 1956 Monthly Abstract of 
Statistics. 











Industrial Disputes. Most industrial 
disputes are governed by the Industrial 
Conciliation and Arbitration Act of 1954, 
which is substantially similar to the 
original compulsory arbitration law of 
1894, The act applies only to workers 
who register as an industrial union 
under the act. Unions that register, as 
most unions have, waive the right to 
strike and elect to have their differ- 
ences settled by conciliation and arbi- 
tration. Registered unions may compel 
employers to come under the terms of 
the act, but registration by unions is 
voluntary. Disputes not covered by the 
1954 act are governed by the Labour 
Disputes Investigation Act of 1913. 
Conciliation is compulsory under this 
act, but the right to strike is main- 
tained. However, if an agreement is 
arrived at and filed with the Clerk of 
Awards, strikes are unlawful during the 
period of the agreement. 

Statistics on industrial stoppages 
(strikes and lockouts) have been com- 
piled since 1920, based on returns 
furnished by Inspectors of Factories. 
Table 8 shows the number of industrial 
disputes which resulted in strikes, or 
in which organized ''go slow'' or other 
passive-resistance methods were mani- 
fested (a lockout last occurred in 1944), 
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No distinction is made in the table be- 
tween lawful and unlawful stoppages. 
The figures include stop-work meetings 
(short cessations of work which involve 
no dispute with the employer but which 
are technical breaches of the strike 
regulations) unless, as on the water- 
front, provision is made for these in 
the relevant award or agreement. In 
addition, the figures include unauthor- 
ized delays in resuming work after rec- 
ognized stop-work meetings. A single 
stoppage may include one stop-work 
meeting or more held at different 
places or at different times. During 
1963, stop-work meetings accounted for 
seven stoppages (14 actual stop-work 
meetings) involving 5,012 workers, as 
compared with 11 stoppages (16 actual 
stop-work meetings) involving 4, 149 
workers during 1962. 


Industrial Unions. Except for exemp- 
tions granted on religious grounds or to 
various groups such as salaried and 
government employees, all workers 
subject to the Industrial Conciliation 
and Arbitration Act of 1936 were made 
liable to compulsory union membership. 
Under a 1961 amendment, compulsory 
union membership is not required if the 
employer agrees to give union members 
preference. The chief advantage of 
registering under the Industrial Concil- 
iation and Arbitration Act is that it en- 
ables a union to compel employers to 
negotiate in a Conciliation Council and, 
if no agreement is reached, to secure 
a decision from the Court of Arbitration 
in the form of an award applicable to 
all employees in the industry. In order 
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to register, a union must have at least 
15 members or 25 percent (minimum of 
5 members) of the total number of work- 
ers engaged in the industry in its indus- 
trial district (there are eight industrial 
districts). With the introduction of 
compulsory unionism in 1936, the num- 
ber of registered unions jumped from 
410 in 1935 to 499 in 1937, and mem- 
bership increased from 80,929 to 
232,986. However, the 1936 legisla- 
tion referred to in this paragraph also 
removed the legal obstacles to the for- 
mation of national unions, and many 
small unions eventually combined into 
national New Zealand unions or unions 
covering two districts or more. There- 
fore, the number of unions decreased, 
but the number of large unions increased 
substantially. 

Under the Industrial Conciliation and 
Arbitration Act, employers may also 
register as unions. Membership is not 
compulsory and many employers' unions 
are maintained with only a nominal 
membership. However, the employers 
are highly organized to deal with labor- 
management negotiations, since the New 
Zealand Employers' Federation presents 
the claims of all employers and other 
employers' organizations before the 
Arbitration Court. 

Two labor or employers' unions or 
more in different districts in the same 
industry can register as an industrial 
association. Most associations cover 
the entire country. Table 9 shows the 
number of labor and employers' unions 
and associations, and their membership, 
based on annual reports required under 
the 1954 Industrial Conciliation and 
Arbitration Act. 
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Table 1. New Zealand. Population and Labor Force, 1956, 1961, and 1964, 
and Projected, 1972 and 1980? 
(In thousands) 
Actual Projected * 
Item 
1956 1961 1964 1972 1980 
Population, total ? 2,175 2, 415 2,591 3, 050 3, 636 
Male 1,094 T2253 1, 302 1, 537 1, 837 
Female 1, 081 1, 202 1, 288 1,513 1,799 
Maoris population ----------------- 137 167 186 -- -- 
Male 70 85 95 =< oe 
Female 67 82 92 Se ae 
Labor force, 15 years of age 
and over 814 895 957 1,129 1, 314 
Male 620 671 709 836 981 
Female 194 225 248 293 $33 
Labor force as percent of 
population 37.4 37.1 36.9 37.0 36.1 
Male 56.7 5523 54.5 54.4 53.4 
Female 17.9 18.7 19.2 19.4 18.5 
1 Actual labor force figures and 1961 popu- Note: Because of rounding, sums of in- 


lation data refer to mid-April; all other data 
refer to March 3l. 

Net immigration assumption of 10,000 
per year. 

3 Excludes the following populations: Cook 
Islands, 19, 214, September 1963; Niue Island, 
5,070, June 1964; Tokelau Islands, 1,899, 
September 1963; and Armed Forces serving 
overseas, 2,599, April 1961. 


dividual items may not equal totals. 


Source: Monthly Abstract of Statistics, De- 
cember 1964, pp. 7-8 and 13, and New 
Zealand Official Yearbook, 1964, pp. 56-57, 








987, and 998 (Wellington, Department of 
Statistics). 
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Table 3. 





New Zealand. Number of Working Proprietors and Full-Time Employees, 


Part-Time Employees, and Job Vacancies, by Sex, April of 1947, 1956, 1961, 


and April and October 1964! 












































covering establishments employing 2 persons 
or more (including working proprietors). 

Persons working less than three-fourths 
of the ordinary hours of the industry in which 
they are employed. 


1964 
1947 1956 1961 
April October 
Both Sexes 
Working proprietors and full-time 
employees 450,900 567,591 648, 294 707,770 713,075 
Part-time employees -~.-.---.------ 10, 596 24, 334 40, 830 49,281 53, 245 
Job vacancies 32,995 22,485 25,901 15, 353 17, 820 
Working proprietors and 
full-time employees --------------- 328, 852 412,676 468, 113 507, 174 508, 603 
Part-time employees ® --------------- 4, 367 9, 665 15, 884 18, 481 19,443 
Job vacancies 18, 224 15,951 16, 980 11, 264 13,115 
Working proprietors and 
full-time employees ---------.----- 122, 048 154,915 180, 181 200, 596 204, 472 
Part-time employees? -..----------- 6, 229 14, 669 24, 946 30, 800 33, 802 
Job vacancies 14,771 6, 534 8,921 4, 089 4,705 
Based on semiannual employment surveys Source: Labour and Employment Gazette 





(Wellington, Department of Labour), Febru- 
ary 1965, p. 58. 
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Table 5. New Zealand. Indexes of Average Nominal Weekly Wage Rates for Adult 
Males, by Industry Group, 1954~—63 and March and September 1964? 
Annual average 1964? 
Industry group 
1954 1960 1962 1963 March |September 
Base: 1954=100 for all industry groups combined 
Food, beverages, etc.------—-- -- 103.7 127.2 132.1 136. 6 137.7 147.3 
Clothing, footwear, and 
textiles 98.9 118.2 123.1 127.2 129.2 137.9 
Building and construction-------- 96.2 114.9 120.4 124.5 126.7 135.5 
Power, heat, and light --------- -- 92.7 112.0 118.0 121.0 121.9 129.9 
Water and air transportation --- 116.5 140.7 148.0 152.5 153.7 163.1 
Land transportation --------------- 99.1 121.4 127.7 131.9 133.0 140.4 
Accommodation, meals, and 
personal service ----------------- 96.2 335; 7 122.2 126. 3 127.3 135.4 
Woodworking, etc. ---------------- 101.5 122.1 126.9 130.7 131.3 139.5 
Metalworking 105.8 126.7 133.3 136.5 138.3 148. 2 
Stone, clay, glass, 
chemicals, etc. 94.4 113.6 117.9 121.9 122.8 131.4 
Paper, printing, etc.------------ - | 106.4 129.4 136.5 139.6 143.4 152.0 
Skins, leather, etc. --------------- 96.8 114.2 118.2 121.8 123.2 131.4 
Mines and quarries---------------- 97.7 120.1 122.5 125.0 125.0 133.2 
Farming 92.9 102.9 104.2 104.4 104.8 106. 6 
All industry groups 
combined 100.0 119.3 124.2 127.6 128.9 136.6 
Real weekly wage rates*- | 100.0 100. 8 100.5 101.2 100. 6 104.1 
Base: 1954=100 for each individual industry group * 
Food, beverages, etc.--- 100.0 122.7 127.5 131.8 132.8 142.1 
Clothing, footwear, and 
textiles 100.0 119.5 124.4 128.6 130. 6 139.4 
Building and construction-------- 100.0 119.4 125.1 129.4 131.7 140. 8 
Power, heat, and light----------- 100.0 120.8 127.3 130.5 131.5 140.1 
Water and air transportation --- 100.0 120.8 127.0 130.9 131.9 140.0 
Land transportation --------------- 100.0 122.5 128.8 133.1 134.3 141.7 
Accommodation, meals, and 
personal service ----------------- 100.0 120. 3 127.0 131.4 132.3 140.7 
Woodworking, etc.-----------—- --- 100.0 120. 3 125.1 128.8 129.4 137.5 
Metalworking 100.0 119.7 126.0 129.0 130.7 140.1 
Stone, clay, glass, 
chemicals, etc. 100.0 120.4 125.0 129.2 130.2 139.3 
Paper, printing, etc. ----------- -- 100.0 121.6 128.3 131.2 134.8 142.9 
Skins, leather, etc. --------------- 100.0 118.0 122.0 125.8 127.3 135.7 
Mines and quarries ---------------- 100.0 122.8 125.3 127.8 127.9 136. 3 
Farming- 100.0 110.7 112.1 112.4 112.8 114.8 
All industry groups 
combined 100.0 119.3 124.2 127.6 128.9 136. 6 
Real weekly wage rates*- 100.0 100.8 100.5 101.2 100. 6 104.1 























1 Minimum-wage rates specified in awards 
of the Court of Arbitration, orders of wage- 
fixing tribunals, and industrial agreements 
made under the Industrial Conciliation and 
Arbitration Act of 1954 and filed in the Court 
of Arbitration. In appropriate cases, wage 


rates specified in agreements which have not 
been filed are used. 

2 As of the last day of the month. 

3 Derived by dividing the nominal wage rate 


index numbers by the corresponding all- 
groups consumer price index numbers and 
multiplying by 100. 

4 Industry comparisons based on these in- 
dexes are indicative only of relative move- 
ments, not of relative wage levels. 


Source: Monthly Abstract of, Statistics 
(Wellington, Department of Statistics), Feb- 
ruary 1965, p. 66. 











Table 6. 


New Zealand. 
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Registered Unfilled Job Vacancies, Job Placements, and 
Registered Unemployment, by Sex, 1958-64 
















































































































Labour. 


offices of the New Zealand Department of 





Unfilled job vacancies | Job placements during | Unemployed persons 
Annual at end of month! the month at end of month 
average 
Both Male | Female Both Male |Female| B°th | Male| Female 
sexes sexes sexes 
1958 1,239 4,407 2,728 1,296 890 406 785 733 52 
19592 5,300 3,046 2,254 1,414 |1,025 389 {1,188 |1,096 92 
1960 6, 764 4,076 2, 688 1,122 793 329 633 569 64 
1961? 9,196 5, 802 3,394 931 634 297 376 335 41 
1962 6, 843 4,285 2,558 1,205 860 345 {1,040 934 106 
1963 awh 3, 746 1,985 1,173 803 370 849 726 123 
1964 6, 613 4, 847 1, 766 1,180 788 392 650 511 139 
1 Includes only vacancies notified to district Source: Monthly Abstract of Statistics 





ruary 1965, p. 


2 Unfilled job vacancy figures affected by 
reassessments of the staffing requirements of 
the Railways Department. 


14, 


Consumers Price Index, 1955—64! 


(Wellington, Department of Statistics), Feb- 














































































other services. 





dwellers living as families and covers about 
85 percent of personal expenditure. 
2 Tobacco and alcohol, other supplies, and 


Table 7. New Zealand. 
(1955=#100) 
Year Total Food Housing Household Clothing Trans- | other? 
operation portation 
Weights ----------------- 100.0 3a.:3 15.4 10.6 15.4 8.8 17.5 
1955 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
1956 103.5 105.7 105.5 101.3 99-9 101.6 103.0 
1957 105.7 105.4 111.8 103.8 100.5 107.6 105.5 
1958 110.4 107. 1 117.9 107.4 102.2 116.0 116.0 
1959 114.6 107.7 123.6 109.4 104. 1 124. 0 127.3 
1960 115.4 109.2 128.6 110.7 106. 3 121.3 123.2 
1961 117.5 110.2 134.4 111.8 108. 6 121.6 125.2 
1962 120.6 110.9 143.6 114.4 110.6 124.0 129.4 
1963 123.0 113.0 149.7 $25.4 812.3 126. 3 131.2 
1964 127.3 119.5 155.3 117.6 113.1 $31... 133.8 
1 The index relates primarily to urban Source: Monthly Abstract of Statistics 








ruary 1965, p. 57. 


(Wellington, Department of Statistics), Feb- 
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Table 8. New Zealand. Industrial Stoppages, Workers Involved, 
and Worktime Lost, 1955-64! 
Total 
, Average weap and pc wang 
‘ , Industrial Woshpre hedsadas ze. days lost salary as percent day? low 
Year in which involved | days lost worker per 1,000 
é stoppages per of total 
stoppage terminated (uamstbe ¥) (thou - (thou- worker | ¢™Ploy- q |Wage and 
sands) | sands)? |. ment |28¢ an salary 
involved (thou- salary wnnetense 
sands) 3 | workers 
1955 65 20 52 2.57 639.6 3.16 81, 37 
1956 50 14 24 1.76 652.9 2.08 36. 56 
1957 51 16 28 1,81 670.2 2. 32 42.06 
1958 49 14 19 1, 37 693.0 1.98 27.11 
1959 73 19 30 1, 58 699.4 2.68 42. 39 
1960 60 14 36 2.49 725.9 1.97 49.16 
1961 71 17 38 2. 30 753.0 2.21 50.71 
1962 96 40 93 2. 33 766.7 5.21 121, 50 
1963 60 15 54 3.65 793.9 1,88 68. 64 
1964 88 34 66 1,93 (*) (*) (*) 





























1 The statistics on workers involved include, 
in addition to those directly involved, other 


3 


workers in the establishment or industry in- 


voluntarily thrown out of work as a direct 


result of the stoppage. 


No allowance 


is made for the fact that 
some work (such as sheepshearing), although 


Source: 


October estimates. 
4 Not available. 


Monthly Abstract of Statistics, 





February 1965, p. 16, and New Zealand Of- 


ficial Yearbook, 





postponed by the stoppage, may be carried 


out subsequently. 


1964, p. 





Department of Statistics). 


1014 (Wellington, 
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Table 9. New Zealand. Number and Membership of Industrial Employers' and 





Labor Unions and Associations, by Industry Group, 1963! 







































































Unions 2 Associations 
Industry group Employers Labor Employers Labor 
Num-| Mem- |Num-| Mem- |Num- Aftil- Num - Affil- 
ber | bers | ber] bers | ber | ited] ber | iated 
unions unions 
All industry groups____-........... 255 | 23,072] 379 | 334,128} 17 133 40 216 
Food, beverages, etc. —----.-..---.-. 62 4,146 66 39, 263 5 40 5 21 
Clothing, footwear, and textiles___ 9 3, 341 16 | 23,364) -- -- 3 12 
Building and construction____-___.__- 50 | 4,085 29 | 30,229 3 38 3 25 
Power, heat, and light _______________ 8 246 3 563] -- -- 1 2 
Water and air transportation _______ 15 128 48 13,796 1 1l 5 34 
Land transportation 10 517 21 36,793 1 4 1 12 
Accommodation, meals, and 
personal service 30 2,883 23 | 29,071 2 20 3 17 
Woodworking, etc. 9 478 17 14,165 1 4 2 7 
Metalworking je 972 22 43,957) -- a 3 9 
Stone, clay, glass, and 
chemicals, etc. 10 839 19 3, 264 1 3 2 6 
Panes; renting’, O60, 2.66.0 15-- 16 418 2 6,428 2 1l = -- 
Skins, leather, etc. 6 26 8 1, 305 1 Pe 1 4 
Mines and quarries -- -- 13 1,231} -- -- 2 5 
Farming 10 | 4,490 4{/ 15,250) -- ae 1 5 
Other industries £ 503 88 75,449) -- <= 8 57 
' Unions and associations registered as of Source: Report on Statistics of Prices, 


December 31 under the Industrial Conciliation 
and Arbitration Act of 1954, 

In a few cases where current member- 
ship figures were not known, those for the 
previous year were used, 





Wages, Labour: 


1963 (Wellington, Depart- 





ment of Statistics), December 1964, pp. 70-71. 
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LABOR STATISTICS ON THE UNITED ARAB REPUBLIC (EGYPT) 


Explanatory Note? 


The principal agency in the United 
Arab Republic (U.A.R.) that deals with 
statistics of labor and related subjects 
is the Central Statistical Committee, 
which at intervals publishes Basic Sta- 
tistics. The Department of Statistics 
and Census under the Ministry of Fi- 
nance publishes a Statistical Pocket 
Year-book, and the Research Depart- 
ment of the National Bank of Egypt pub- 
lishes a quarterly Economic Bulletin in 
Arabic and English. Currently available 
statistics on U.A.R. population, man- 
power, and other labor topics are pre- 
sented in the tables which follow. 








Population and Manpower Statistics. 


gardless of whether they were actively 
looking for work. 

Thirteen labor force sample surveys 
were conducted in Egypt between No- 
vember 1957 and August 1960 (tables 
2-4). For summary statistics from the 
four surveys conducted between Novem- 
ber 1957 and September 1958, and a 
description of survey methods and defi- 
nitions, see the article by Professor 
Abdel Moneim N. El Shafei, "The Cur- 
rent Labour Force Sample Survey in 
Egypt (U.A.R.),"' International Labour 
Review, November 1960, pp. 432-449. 
Additional surveys were conducted in 
1961 and 1962, summary results of 
which have been published by the Inter- 
national Labour Office in its Year Book 
of Labour Statistics, 1964. 








The major source for population and 
manpower statistics is the population 
censuses. Manpower statistics have 
also been collected through labor force 
sample surveys and industrial censuses 
of establishments. 

The latest population census was con- 
ducted in September 1960 (table 1), 
13 years after the prior census of 1947. 
The labor force was defined in the 1960 
census to include all employed persons 
6 years of age and over, plus persons 
(apparently 15 years of age and over) 
who were able and willing to work re- 


The Ministry of Social Affairs and 
Labour is responsible for collecting the 
labor force survey data, and the De- 
partment of Statistics is responsible for 
processing them. A joint Executive 
Board directs the survey on the basis of 
definitions and concepts adopted by the 
Central Statistical Committee. Data are 
collected from a household sample by 





1 For further details, see Labor 
Law and Practice in The United 
Arab Republic (Egypt) (BLS Report 275, 
March 1965). 








Note on Manpower 


Labor Force. 





The recorded size of a nation's labor force is affected by the 


period of reference used (e.g., whether reference is made to usual activity or 
activity during a brief specific time period) and the exclusion in some countries 


of persons below a certain minimum age. 


In addition, in developing nations a 


large number of persons work on family farms or in other forms of self- 


employment, 
enterprises, 


and most family members contribute at least some time to such 
ranging from doing a few chores to full-time work. Whether such 


unpaid family workers are classified as in or out of the labor force affects sub- 
stantially the recorded level of employment. 


Unemployment and Underemployment. 
nations, 





The level of unemployment in developing 
and to a lesser extent in developed nations, is an incomplete indicator 





of a country's ability to provide employment opportunities since, even though the 
level of unemployment may be low, a large number of employed persons may be 
underemployed. Many self-employed and unpaid family workers, who account for 
a very high proportion of the labor forces of most developing nations, may be 
underemployed. However, they seldom consider themselves unemployed or ac- 
tively seek work even when they have little or no work to do. Unfortunately, 
underemployment is not nearly as susceptible to statistical measurement as un- 


employment, nor is it easy to define. 


27 


personal interview. Following are the 
definitions adopted for the surveys: 


—Manpower is defined as the portion 
of the population whose energy can be 
used in economic activity. This ex- 
cludes persons under 6 and over 65 
years of age and persons who are per- 
manently disabled. Manpower is divided 
into (a) the labor force and (b) not in 
the labor force. 
—Labor force consists of (a) employed 
persons and (b) unemployed persons. 
—Employed persons comprise all paid 
employees; self-employed persons; un- 
paid family workers; and unpaid work- 
ers in a business not operated by the 
family, who are at work on the survey 
day, or who are temporarily absent 
from their jobs because of illness, ac- 
cident, labor dispute, vacation, or tem- 
porary disruption of work. Persons 
who are not at work because of the sea- 
sonal nature of their jobs are excluded. 
—Unemployed persons arethose who did 
not work during the day of reference 
but who are able and willing to work 
and looking for work. Persons waiting 
to report to new jobs are also classi- 
fied as unemployed. 
—Persons not in the labor force are 
those who are able to work but who are 
neither working nor looking for work. 
Egypt conducts an annual industrial 
census (table 5) covering all establish- 
ments employing 10 workers or more 
and a quarterly industrial census cov- 
ering establishments employing 50 
workers or more. The annual censuses 
of 1944, 1947, and 1950 included all es- 
tablishments. Data are obtained on the 
number of establishments and employ- 
ees, wages and salaries, and value of 
output for the mining, manufacturing, 
and electric and gas utility industries. 
2 














Wages and Hours. Data on weekly 
earnings and paid hours of work 
(table 6), covering wage earners of both 
sexes aged 15 years and over, are ob- 
tained from payroll data furnished 
semiannually by establishments em- 
ploying 10 persons or more. As of 
January 1963, approximately 503, 000 
workers were covered, including 386,000 
in manufacturing. The earnings data 
cover total cash remuneration, includ- 
ing overtime pay, piece rates, bonuses, 
premiums, holiday pay, and family al- 
lowances. Total wages, including wages 
paid to persons absent from work, are 








\ 


divided by the number of wage earners 
on the payroll inthe reporting week to 


obtain average weekly earnings. Av- 
erage weekly paid hours are obtained 
by dividing the number of hours actu- 
ally worked, including overtime, plus 
hours paid for but not worked by the num- 
ber of wage earners on the payroll in 
the reporting week. 


Cost-of-Living Index (Cairo).? 
The cost-of-living index (table 7) is 
computed as a weighted arithmetic av- 
erage with a fixed base (June-August 
1939#100), the weights corresponding to 
the base period. The weights were de- 
rived from a family expenditure sur- 
vey of lower middle-income families 
with an average of 6.3 consumption 
units and monthly incomes of 12-18 
Egyptian pounds (the average rate of 
exchange for January-August 1939 was 
1 Egyptian pound-US$5.792). The num- 
ber of items and percentage weights 
used in computing the index are as 
follows: 








Number of Percentage 
items weights 
Total ----------. 71 100. 0 

Food ------------- 28 41.5 
Rent eee ewww oceans 1 16. 0 
Fuel and soap------ 4 3.5 
Clothing ---------- 32 16. 7 
Miscellaneous------ 6 22.3 


Food prices are collected weekly and 
all other items monthly by agents or 
by mail from about 25 retail stores and 
other market outlets in Cairo. Prices 
are quoted according to Government 
laws and regulations for rent (includ- 
ing direct and general taxes on prem- 
ises) and other services. Clothing 
prices are mainly for piece goods. 
Only nonseasonal food and clothing 
items are priced. 


Distribution of Family Expenditures. 
Table 8, showing the percent distri- 
bution of household consumption expen- 
ditures by income group, is from the 
Compendium of Social Statistics: 1963 
published by the United Nations. The 
figures relate to yearly expenditures 
of all types of urban households. Ap- 
parently data are not available on the 
number, average size, or representa- 
tiveness of the households surveyed. 











2 Description is from the Technical 
Guides of the International Labour Office. 

















Table 1. United Arab Republic (Egypt). Employment Status and Class of Worker of the 


Labor Force, by Industry Group and Occupational Group, September 1960! 

















































































































Class of worker 
ee ae Total Male |Female [ Self- Unpaid | Wage and 
occupational group 5 Un- 
employed family salary ie 
workers workers workers 
tadinatoe thins Labor force 6 years of age and over 
Total 7, 769, 067 | 7, 154, 867 |614, 200 | 2, 318, 626 | 1, 440, 352] 3, 836, 459 1173, 630 
Employed 7,595, 437 | 7,016, 733 |578, 704 | 2, 318, 626 | 1, 440, 352] 3, 836, 459 -- 
Agriculture, forestry, hunting, 
and fishing 4, 402, 945 | 4, 132, 604 |270, 341] 1, 547, 822 | 1, 325, 277} 1,529, 846 -- 
Mining and quarrying -----------— 20, 845 20, 723 122 354 174 20, 317 -- 
Manufacturing 703, 252 678,752 | 24,500 119, 216 29, 120 554, 916 -- 
Construction 157, 479 156, 895 584 28, 164 3, 275 126, 040 -- 
Electric, gas, water, and -- 
sanitary services -.-------.----- 36, 349 36,072 277 -- -- 36, 349 -- 
Commerce 629, 966 592, 348 | 37,618 416,910 48, 878 164, 178 -- 
Transportation, storage, and -- 
COmmuBiCatiO’ Scsscenenncscodeens 256, 444 253,970 2, 474 32, 597 5,996 217,851 -- 
Services 1, 347, 894 | 1, 108,010 |239, 884 168, 890 25,528 | 1, 153, 476 -- 
Unknown 40, 263 37, 359 2, 904 4,673 2, 104 33, 486 -- 
Unemployed 173, 630 138, 134 | 35, 496 -- ~- -- {173,630 
Occupational Group Labor force 15 years of age and over 
Total 6, 897, 784 | 6,501,090 |396, 694 | 2, 313, 249 839, 350 | 3,565,720 |179, 465 
Employed 6, 724, 154 | 6, 362, 956 |361, 198 | 2, 313, 249 839, 350 | 3, 565,720 5,835 
Professional, technical, and 
related 214,077 166, 359 | 47,718 10, 892 168 202,910 107 
Administrative, executive, and 
managerial 74, 445 70, 883 3,562 20, 331 77 54,024 13 
Clerical 248, 101 236,811 | 11,290 3, 361 504 244, 120 116 
Sales 549,601 518, 906 30,695 419,590 34, 832 94, 899 280 
Farmers, fishermen, hunters, 
loggers, and related ------------ 3, 666, 207 | 3,537,070 |129, 137 |1, 540,775 757, 624 | 1, 366, 583 1, 225 
Miners, quarrymen, and 
related 11, 833 11, 826 7 -- 50 11, 782 1 
Transportation and 
COmMMUMRIC ACORN: <.cnccccasccecasens 205, 971 204, 970 1,001 29, 367 4, 547 171, 828 229 
Craftsmen, production- 
process, and laborers 
not elsewhere classified --.-.-. 1,079,521 | 1,041, 278 | 38, 243 197, 484 28,744 851, 738 1,555 
Service, sport, and 
recreation 634, 951 540,151 | 94, 800 89, 957 9, 828 534,772 394 
Unknown 39, 447 34, 702 4,745 1, 492 2, 976 33,064 1,915 
Unemployed 173, 630 138, 134 | 35,496 -- -- -- 1173, 630 
Source: Population census, published in Year Book 


1 Excludes nomad population (101, 225 persons) and 


foreigners (143, 312 persons). 


of Labour Statistics, 





1964 (Geneva, 


Labour Office), pp. 20-21 and 70-71. 


International 
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Table 2. United Arab Republic (Egypt). Manpower Status 
of the Population, 1957-58, 1959, and 1960! 





(In thousands) 






































Manpower status 1957-58 1959 1960 
Population 23, 632 23, 833 24,109 
Manpower 18,099 18, 307 18, 562 
Labor force 7,029 6, 601 6,051 
Employed 6, 758 6, 276 5. 762 
Unemployed ” 271 325 289 
Not in labor force 11,070 11, 706 12,511 
Not in manpower 5,533 5,526 5,547 
Manpower as percent of 
population 76.6 76.8 77.0 
Labor force as percent 
of manpower? 38.8 36.1 32.6 


Unemployed as perc ent 


of labor force 3.9 4.9 4.8 

















1 Based on results of labor 1959 prohibiting the employment 
force surveys. of juveniles under age 12, and 
2 According to the Year Book of (2) the likelihood that the data 
Labour Statistics, 1964 (Geneva, collectors! understanding of the 
International Labour Office), un- labor force definition became 
employment averaged 211,000 clearer with experience (for ex- 
persons, 3.2 percent of the labor ample, by excluding in later sur- 








force, in 1961 and 118,000 per- veys peasant women who per- 
sons, 1.8 percent of the labor formed only some light agricul- 
force, in 1962. tural jobs). 

According to the source, the 
Central Statistical Committee Source: Economic Bulletin 





partially attributes the decline in (Cairo, National Bank of Egypt), 
the labor force as a percent of Vol. XVI, Nos. 1-2, 1963, p. 10. 
manpower to (1) a decree of April 


Table 3. United Arab Republic (Egypt). Age Distribution of the 
Labor Force, 1957-58, 1959, and 1960! 




































































Number (in thousands) Percent distribution 
Age group 
1957—58 1959 1960 1957-58 1959 1960 
All age groups 7,029 6, 601 6,051 100.0 100.0 100.0 
6-11 years? 249 104 40 3.5 1.6 0.7 
12-15 years 653 574 418 9.3 8.7 6.9 
16-19 years 615 578 523 8.8 8.8 8.6 
20-29 years 1, 390 1,315 1,181 19.8 19.9 19.5 
30-39 years 1, 534 1,478 1, 388 21.8 22.4 22.9 
40-49 years 1,220 1,206 1, 202 17.4 Rac 3 19.9 
50-64 years 1,145 1,150 1,124 16.3 17.4 18.6 
65 years and over 219 194 174 3.1 2.9 2.9 
Unknown 4 ys 1 -- -- -- 
1 Based on results of labor force surveys. Source: Economic Bulletin (Cairo, National 





s Figures affected by a decree of April 1959 Bank of Egypt), Vol. XVI, Nos. 1-2, 1963, 
prohibiting employment of juveniles under p. 13. 
age 12. 
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Table 5. United Arab Republic (Egypt). Number of Establishments and Workers 














in the Extractive Industries, Manufacturing, and Electric and Gas Utilities, 
Selected Years, 1944-63! 
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Total Extractive Manufacturing Siectsic and 
industries gas utilities 
Year Estab- Estab- Estab- Estab- 
eke. ee ee es ae’ | ed Behe Pee 
ers ers ers ers 
ments ments ments ments 
Annual figures: 
1944? 22,216 | 315, 848 58 7,316] 22,108 | 303, 163 50 5, 369 
19473 26,741 | 367,292 31 6, 362 | 26,669 | 355,612 41 5,318 
1950? 19;522-4.307,,153 32 5,131] 19,479 | 299,491 Lg 6,531 
19524 3,445 | 273, 156 12 4,267| 3,422 | 264,927 11 3,962 
19544 3,786 | 275,852 29 6,581] 3,746 | 264, 473 11 4,798 
19564 3,514 | 263, 246 17 5,961] 3,492 | 253,855 5 3, 430 
19584 3,234 | 264,615 54 7,447] 3,176 | 253,866 4 3, 302 
19604 3, 336 | 344, 830 44 |17,263| 3,290 | 325, 146 2 2,421 
SRS >:  cciconcetnaiincatek 4,056 | 399,998 36 113,110} 4,016 | 383,965 4 2,923 
Quarterly figures: ‘ 
1961 (quarterly 
ee Ea 797 | 296,575 24 112,572 769 | 280, 149 t 3, 854 
1962 (2d quarter) --.- 850 | 352, 188 23 115,974 824 | 333,123 3 3,091 
1963 (2d quarter) ---- 832 | 384,490 21 |16, 168 809 | 365, 304 2 3,018 
1 Based on industrial censuses. Source: Economic Bulletin (Cairo, National 
sd Mining, quarrying, and crude oil. Bank of Egypt), Vol. XV, No. 1, 1962, 
3 All establishments. pp. 55-56, and Vol. XVII, No. 3, 1964, 
* Establishments with 10 workers or more. pp. 387 and 389-391. 
5 Preliminary. 
; Establishments with 50 workers or more. 


Following are the number of establishments 
by size class and the number of workers: 


Size of 


establishment Establishments Workers 





50-99 workers ---------- 314 23,163 
100-499 workers -------- 363 78,476 
500 workers or more ---- 120 194, 936 




















Table 6. United Arab Republic (Egypt). Average Weekly Earnings and Paid Hours of 
Wage Earners, by Industry Group and Sex, January 1962-63 


















































Number of Average weekly Average weekly 
Industry group and sex yg mig earnings in piasters?” paid hours 
sands)! 19633 1962 19633 1962 
All industries * --------------- -- 503 253 229 46 47 
Males 472 259 236 -- -- 
Females 31 155 128 -- -- 
Mining, quarrying, and 
petroleum extraction---------------- 13 363 349 43 45 
Manufacturing ° 386 237 212 45 47 
Food 67.1 195 172 47 49 
Tobacco 8.8 275 242 43 47 
Textiles 176.9 228 205 46 46 
Clothing 7.4 227 239 48 47 
Wood 2.3 187 170 46 47 
Paper and paper products ------- 9.6 199 151 43 47 
Printing and publishing---------— 8.8 274 254 45 46 
Chemicals 18.2 261 217 44 47 
Nonmetallic mineral products-- 20.4 247 233 44 46 
Metal products and non- 
electrical machinery----------— 15,1 206 189 644 647 
Transportation equipment ---—-- 10.3 343 322 44 47 
Construction 13 262 226 47 47 
Transportation, storage, and 
communication 23 335 323 46 48 





























1 Number of workers covered as of Janu- 
ary 1963. 

2 100 piasters = 1 Egyptian pound. The par 
rate of 1 Egyptian pound was US$2. 872 in 
January 1962; an effective rate of US$2. 30 
was introduced May 7, 1962, and made appli- 
cable to most transactions. 

3 Preliminary. 

* Includes commerce and services, which 


are not listed separately. 
5 Includes industries not separately listed. 
Hours data apply to metal products ex- 
cluding nonelectrical machinery and cover 
12,600 workers. 


Source: Yearbook of Labour Statistics, 1964 
(Geneva, International Labour Office), various 


pages. 
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Table 7. United Arab spublic (Egypt). Cost-of-Living Index, 
airo, , and November 1963—64 


(19582100!) 





Total Food 








1955 93 
1956 95 
1957 99 
1958 100 
1959 101 
1960 102 
1961 103 
1962 103 
1963 105 


November 1963 106 
November 1964 111 









































: Original base: 1939=100. Labour Office), 1965, lst quarter, 
p. 56. 
Source: Bulletin of Labour Sta- 
tistics (Geneva, International 





Table 8. United Arab Republic (Egypt). Percent Distribution of Urban Household 
Consumption Expenditures, by Expenditure Group, 1958-59! 








Yearly expenditure per All Food Fuel Furni~- | Cloth- Miscel- 
Frey » P expendi+ and and | ture and] ing and 


: ° 2 
Baee spe ie arene poate beverage light | utensils /footwear spnagee 





71. 


Less than 25 
67. 


25 and less than 50 ------------.- base 
50 and less than 75 

75 and less than 100--------------- 
100 and less than 150 ------------- 
150 and less than 200 ----------- a 
200 and less 

250 and less 

300 and less 

400 and less than 600 ------------- 
600 and less than 800 

800 and less than 1,000 

1,000 and over 
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all types of urban households. Source: Compendium of Social Statistics: 
1963 (New York, United Nations) 1963, p. 575. 


Covers 
The par rate of 1 Egyptian pound in 
1958-59 was US$2. 872. 
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